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THE  WAR:  A  CRITICISM 


For  sixty  years  we  have  lived  for  the  passing  hour,  an 
idle,  extravagant,  sport-absorbed  and  careless  people, 
with  scarce  a  cloud  in  the  serene  sky  of  our  content.1 
Even  our  poor,  except  perhaps  those  who  did  not  choose 
to  work,  have  enjoyed  prosperity  and  what  may  almost 
ba  termed  luxury  ;  anyhow  luxury  in  comparison  to  what 
the  poor  of  other  nations  experience.  Then  without  any 
warning,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  this  great  crisis, 
and  hence  it  was  not  understood  and  no  proper  means  of 
meeting  it  were  forthcoming,  and,  moreover,  are  still 
slow  in  coming,  and  will  be  slow  unless  much  more 
energetic  steps  are  taken  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
soldiers  and  munitions  of  war  than  now  prevail. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  last  January  Lord  Haldane 
stated,  and  has  recently  repeated  what  he  then  said, 
'  that  in  the  event  of  a  great  national  emergency  it  might 
be  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  conscription.'  Good 
Heavens  !  What  greater  national  emergency  can  Lord 
Haldane  suggest  than  the  present  one. 

Were  we  not  last  January,  and  are  we  not  at  this 
moment,  righting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  for  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation ;  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  up  to  now 
our  enemy  has  the  advantage  of  us  ! 

1  Excepting  the  Boer  War,  an  almost  trivial  affair  in  comparison  to 
what  we  are  now  experiencing. 
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Perhaps  Lord  Haldane  imagines  we  may  be  invaded, 
and  possibly  this  is  the  super-national  crisis  he  has  in  his 
mind  ! 

Well,  surely  it  will  be  useless  to  start  conscription 
after  the  enemy  have  landed  !  If  conscription  is  to  come 
at  all,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  some  form  it  will, 
it  must,  come,  then  for  goodness'  sake  let  the  Government 
face  the  fact  and  now,  at  once,  take  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary steps  in  relation  thereto  before  such  steps  are 
too  late  and  hence  futile  !  The  introduction  of  compul- 
sory service  will  entail  an  immense  amount  of  organisa- 
tion. We  have  no  time  for  months  of  wrangling  and 
discussion  such  as  usually  attends  the  mere  proposal  of 
a  national  measure  of  importance. 


Men,  men,  more  men  !  We  go  jabbering  on  about 
the  urgent  need  for  men  to  turn  into  soldiers  S  Yet  all 
the  time  we  have  millions  of  unmarried  men  who  have 
not  volunteered  and  who  do  not  intend  to  do  so  !  Then 
why  not  take  and  use  them  ?  As  to  a  lack  of  arms  and 
uniforms,  the  first  thing  the  men  will  have  to  do  is  to  learn 
their  drill — with  broomsticks  if  you  like — and,  above 
all,  they  will  have  to  learn  discipline,  and  these  attributes 
of  the  soldier  will  occupy  weeks  if  not  months  of  a  recruit's 
time  before  he  need  even  handle  a  rifle.  His  uniform 
and  rifle  can  be  supplied  later.  Men  are  more  important 
than  rifles.  The  latter  can  in  due  course  be  produced  by 
money  and  machinery  while  the  former  cannot  be  so 
produced  !  Want  housing  for  them  ?  Are  there  not 
churches,  chapels  (let  us  scorn  sham  sentiment  in  these 
pressing  times),  theatres,  and  halls  in  every  town,  where 
even  food  would  often  be  supplied  gratis  and  in  plenty  ? 
Nearly  every  town  also  has  open  spaces  at  hand  suitable 
for  exercise. 

Our  Allies  are  placing  every  capable  man  they  possess 
at  the  front  or  into  training  for  the  front ;  then  why  should 
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we  hesitate  to  do  the  same,  and  insist  that  at  all  events 
a  proportion  of  the  multitude  of  our  young  manhood 
who  are  now  doing  nothing  to  help  the  country  should 
be  brought  forward  and  made  to  do  their  duty  ? 

Our  Allies  and  our  enemies  have  wives  and  children, 
they  have  shops  and  farms  and  lucrative  situations  just 
like  ourselves,  but  they  do  their  duty  all  the  same,  and 
their  cry  is  '  Country  first,  all  else  as  nought  till  victory 
is  won/ 


Compulsory  service  is  democratic  in  every  way  as  it 
does  not  leave  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
country  to  the  patriotic  few  to  the  monetary  advantage 
of  those  who  do  not  come  forward,  but  throws  upon  all 
classes  and  on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  the  same 
equal  obligation  to  discharge  in  one  way  or  another, 
whether  by  work  at  home  in  munition  factories,  or  by 
active  service  abroad,  the  Imperial  duty  of  defence. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  great  armies  trained  and  in 
training,  composed  of  patriotic  men  who  have  volunteered 
to  serve  with  the  definite  object  of  helping  their  country 
in  its  hour  of  need.  All  honour  to  these,  for  very  many 
of  them  have  given  up  luxury  and  home  and  business 
to  this  end. 

But,  alas,  they  only  represent  about  one  in  ten  of 
the  able-bodied  youth  of  our  islands  who  are  fit  and 
free  to  enlist  !  What  are  the  other  nine  doing  !  What 
excuse  can  they  make  for  holding  back  from  a  common 
duty  ! 

Just  consider  !  we  are  training  only  one  young  man 
out  of  every  ten  who  are  eligible  ! 

If  we  had  but  two  out  of  this  ten  we  should  double 
the  strength  of  our  new  forces,  and  even  then  eight 
of  the  ten  would  be  able  to  feel  they  were  safe  from  shell 
bullet  and  bayonet  by  remaining  at  home  ! 

Let  them  haste  to  act  as  they  should.    Let  them 
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consider  before  it  is  too  late  or  their  portion  will  be  bitter 
scorn  and  contempt  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  a  retribution 
well  deserved  ! 


How  often  we  read  that  one  volunteer  is  worth  half- 
a-dozen  conscripts,  an  argument  that  is  a  standing 
dish  with  the  newspapers  and  implies  that  one  British 
soldier  is  worth  in  action  six  of  the  enemy,  which  how- 
ever brave  our  men  are,  and  surely  none  are  braver, 
they  would  be  the  first  to  admit  is  an  absurd  contention. 

But  the  scribes  who  hold  this  view  forget  that  con- 
scripts in  the  past,  both  sailors  and  soldiers,  have  been 
among  the  best  defenders  of  our  shores. 

What,  for  instance,  of  the  grand  seamen  who  fought 
with  Nelson  and  other  great  fleet  captains  !  Why ! 
a  large  proportion  of  them  were  taken  by  press  gangs  ! 
They  were  captured  in  alehouses  and  in  all  manner  of 
holes  and  corners  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  coast, 
even  in  farm  houses  and  cottages.  If  they  strove  against 
their  fate  sacks  were  thrown  over  their  heads,  or  they  were 
bound  with  cords,  to  be  promptly  rowed  away  to  battle- 
ships, whereon,  though  many  of  them  had  never  been 
afloat  before,  they  soon  learnt  to  do  their  duty  and,  what 
is  more,  did  it  cheerfully  and  uncommonly  well  too  ! 

Press  gangs  are,  of  course,  out  of  all  question  now. 
I  merely  give  the  above  as  an  instance  of  how  in  days 
gone  by  though  men  were  even  taken  prisoners,  for  so 
it  was,  and  forced  to  serve  their  country,  yet  they  served 
it  with  all  their  heart  and  strength. 

The  armies  of  our  Allies  consist  of  conscripts  as  do 
those  of  our  enemies.  The  former  fight  with  the  utmost 
bravery  and  the  latter  with  rather  too  much  to  please  us. 

Then  why,  of  all  the  first-class  nations  in  the  world, 
should  we  be  the  one  exception  whose  sons,  'tis  said,  have 
no  stomach  to  fight  as  conscripts  but  only  of  their  own 
free  will. 
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In  a  few  weeks'  time  we  expect  to  have  a  great  army 
of  trained  men  who  never  shouldered  a  rifle  before 
the  war  ;  but  why  not  make  this  army  double  or  even 
treble  as  large  and  thus  feel  secure  of  victory  ?  I  am 
confident  that  men  who  are  now  hanging  back  would 
march  forth  willingly  and  gladly  to  serve  if  pressure  by 
law  could  be  applied,  as  it  would  give  them  a  valid  and 
often  longed-for  excuse  for  laying  aside  the  apron  strings 
of  home  life,  the  influence  of  friends,  the  trivial  matters 
of  daily  work  or  business.  There  would  then  be  no 
bitterness  of  feeling  as  to  *  why  should  I  go  while  my 
neighbour  in  the  same  village  stops  at  home  and  gathers 
to  himself  the  custom  of  my  little  shop  that  will  be 
neglected  during  my  absence  in  the  service  of  my  country.' 
It  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  are  training  and  have 
trained  large  armies  of  splendidly  patriotic  men,  but 
are  they  really  large  armies  when  we  consider  that  for 
every  man  we  are  making  into  a  soldier  Germany  is 
said  to  be  making  two  ? 

I  maintain  there  is  no  man  of  education  and  brains 
in  our  islands,  an  honest  friend  to  his  country,  who  in 
his  heart  does  not  admit  that  a  form  of  compulsory 
service  is  now  an  immediate  necessity.  We  are  at  present 
only  a  comparatively  small  unit  in  the  Allied  Forces,, 
but  as  we  are  able,  if  we  wish,  to  become  a  very  large 
one,  we  should,  in  honour  to  ourselves  and  in  justice 
to  our  comrades  in  arms,  become  such  a  one.  It  is 
but  fair  play  after  all,  and  we  might  then  hope  to  see 
less  often  in  official  reports  the  dreaded  sentence  that 
our  men  '  kept  up  the  best  traditions  of  the  Service  to 
the  last.'  A  matter  of  course,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  and  always  will  be,  but  usually  an  empty  and  heart- 
rending phrase  as  it  is  merely  another  way  of  recording, 
and  trying  to  make  less  distressing  the  fact,  that  a  disaster 
has  occurred  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  we 
been  able  to  place  more  men  and  more  ammunition 
in  the  field. 
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Only  once  have  I  seen  a  sign  of  spirit  in  the  agricultural 
labourer  anent  the  war.  He  was  buying  copper  caps  at 
the  ironmongers  for  a  rusty  muzzle-loader  that  had 
hung  for  half  a  century  over  the  chimney  shelf  of  his 
cottage.  '  Yes/  he  said,  '  my  father  once  killed  a  hare 
at  sixty  yards  with  the  old  gun,  and  I  mean  to  have 
her  ready  for  any  foreigner  that  comes  over  to  set  my 
house  afire  ! '  But  he  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  foreigner 
might  come,  or  whether  we  were  fighting  the  Russians 
or  the  Prussians,  but  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  the 
French  whom  we  were  at  war  with  !  The  pity  of  it  ! 
The  ignorance  !    The  apathy  ! 


At  a  small  town  in  the  West  of  England  I  lately  saw 
one  market  day  some  fifty  tall  able-bodied  young  labourers 
lounging  in  and  out  of  wild  beast  shows  and  public- 
houses.  Talk  earnestly  to  these  men,  as  I  did,  of  war 
abroad  or  possible  invasion  at  home,  and  they  evince 
no  interest,  or  at  most  a  very  listless  one.  They  don't 
believe,  and  have  not  been  taught  to  believe,  no,  not 
even  since  the  war  was  well  commenced,  the  fearful 
danger  that  faces  us,  and  that  action  in  the  present 
emergency  may  be  the  salvation  of  their  country  as  well 
as  of  their  own  homes.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  able  young  men  who  are  living  quietly  at  home  on 
the  principle  that  '  There  be  plenty  of  folk  out  yonder 
to  beat  the  Germans  without  the  help  of  you  and  me/ 
It  is  impossible  to  persuade  them  that  we  are  at  a  death 
grip  with  an  enemy  who  is  just  as  brave,  as  earnest,  and 
clever  as  ourselves,  an  enemy  who  has  no  doubt  whatever 
that  God  is  with  him,  and  who,  besides,  is  not  only 
far  more  patriotic  than  we  are  but  has  the  bigger 
battalions  on  his  side  !  Tell  all  this  to  a  group  of 
young  rustics  and  they  will  join  in  with  '  Well,  I 
guess  master  we  shall  somehow  or  other  come  out  on 
top  at  finish/ 
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The  fact  is,  we  are  not  getting  right  down  to  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  recruiting,  certainly  not  in  the 
country,  not  in  the  markets,  not  in  the  dales,  the  farms,  the 
fields,  or  the  fairs  and  hirings,  or  indeed  wherever  country 
folk  assemble. 

In  large  towns  recruiting  is  more  or  less  satis- 
factory, for  therein  ardent  speeches  are  made  and 
proclamations  hang  on  the  walls,  and  the  daily  papers 
call  in  prominent  type  for  recruits.  But  in  the  little 
hidden  villages  and  hamlets  in  remote  districts  next  to 
nothing  is  being  done.  In  such  retired  places  the  local 
weekly  paper  alone  circulates  the  news  and  is  usually 
passed  from  one  cottage  to  another  for  perusal  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings.  This  paper  tells  its  readers  how 
gloriously  we  are  progressing  at  the  war,  though  it  has 
little  space  for  the  subject  as  there  are  so  many  markets, 
county  court  cases,  fairs  and  (in  winter)  football  matches 
to  describe  !  Anyhow,  the  great  British  victories  it 
quotes  influence  young  men  to  stop  at  home  by  giving 
them  the  idea  that  their  services  as  soldiers  abroad  are 
not  necessary. 


What  we  require  is  a  band  of  ranting  roaring  platform 
orators  of  the  shout  and  thump  brigade,  who  can  individu- 
ally speak  at  the  schoolroom  of  every  small  village  in  out- 
of-the-way  parishes  from  end  to  end  of  the  country. 
Men  who  by  voice  and  manner  can  shame  the  youths, 
argue  with  them,  influence  them  to  do  their  duty,  explain 
to  them — for  many  have  no  idea,  as  in  the  instance  I 
have  quoted  of  the  labourer  and  his  gun — whom  we  are  at 
war  with,  why  we  are  at  war,  and  what  nations  are  for 
or  against  us. 

As  politics  are  for  the  present  dormant,  why  should 
not  those  members  of  Parliament  who  are  at  home 
canvass  the  country  for  recruits,  each  in  his  own  borough 
or  division  ? 
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Why  should  they  not  utilise  their  oratory  and  their 
motor  cars  and  visit  every  out-of-the-way  village,  hamlet 
and  farm,  every  cottage,  even  the  men  working  in  the 
fields.  They  could  act  the  part  of  recruiting  sergeants 
of  a  most  persuasive  and  influential  kind. 

Let  them  petition  for  men  to  serve  the  country  as 
earnestly  and  anxiously  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
canvassing  for  votes  for  their  own  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ! 

They  could  do  a  great  and  patriotic  service  in  this  way 
and  would  fairly  earn  the  by  no  means  small  salary  each 
now  enjoys. 

But,  best  of  all,,  take  our  youths  for  service  on  behalf 
of  their  country  at  home  or  abroad  whether  they  like  it  or 
not  !  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  now  and  we 
can  and  should  do  it. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  not  enough  censorship  ! 
We  are  told  the  censor  should  trust  the  public  and  allow 
full  details  to  be  given  of  the  progress  of  the  allied  armies. 

Fine  information  for  the  enemy  it  would  be,  would 
it  not  !  We  had  an  example  of  this  in  the  Boer  War  ! 
No  ;  the  public  should  trust  the  censor  and  his  discretion, 
just  as  they  place  their  confidence  in  our  Generals,  a  much 
wiser  course  for  them  to  pursue  !  However,  it  is  not  the 
public  who  question  the  wisdom  of  the  censors,  nor  is  it 
the  public  who  grumble  at  their  reticence  ! 

The  people  who  are  for  ever  complaining  of  the  censor 
in  our  daily  press  are  not  in  evidence,  for  they  chiefly 
consist  of  amateur  non-military  would-be  correspondents, 
without  means  or  occupation. 

These  men  wish  to  go  somewhere  behind — a  long  way 
behind — the  firing  line  to  there  pick  up  shreds  of  news 
and  tales  of  adventure  and  camp  gossip — from  hospitals, 
from  men  in  reserve,  and  from  the  idlers  who  follow  an 
army  at  a  discreet  interval. 
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They  are  desirous  of  pecuniary  reward  by  serving 
newspapers,  who,  on  their  part,  wish  to  increase  their 
sales  by  dishing  up  sensations  with  which  to  scoop  in  the 
half -pennies  of  an  anxious  public. 


A  serious  check  to  recruiting,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  our  soldiers  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  saved  had  a  proper  censorship  been  exercised,  are 
the  accounts  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  have 
been  given,  and  are  still  given,  by  certain  war  correspon- 
dents who  have  asserted  that  our  enemy  are  starving, 
have  no  coats,  boots,  or  ammunition,  are  disheartened 
and  crushed,  and  have  lost  all  their  best  troops  !  How 
that  they  are  rapidly  retreating  and  losing  thousands 
(3,000  is  the  usual  figure)  of  men  in  every  attack  they 
make  on  us,  and  that  their  ranks  are  now  filled  with 
raw  youths,  old  men,  and  schoolboys  !  As  to  the  Prussian 
Guards,  they  no  longer  exist  !  In  fact,  the  enemy  should 
be  adjacent  to  the  North  Pole  by  now,  judging  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  back  for 
months  past  before  our  advancing  troops  !  One  splen- 
didly imaginative  scribe  even  wrote  '  that  we  were  racing 
after  the  Germans  across  the  plains  of  France  and 
Belgium/  and  it  was  a  treat  to  read  his  fierce  denunciation 
of  our  opponents  as  proper  liars  when  they  dared  to 
claim  some  small  success. 

The  enemy  are  quite  clever  enough  to  allow  us  to 
think  they  are  short  of  men,  ammunition  and  food. 

They  well  know  that  these  rumours,  as  spread  by  our 
newspaper  writers,  will  check  the  numbers  of  our  recruits, 
who  from  such  flattering  tales  of  the  position  naturally 
argue  that  our  opponents  are  almost  beaten  already. 


Another  undoubted  check  to  recruiting  is  that  we 
are  often  told  our  friends  the  Russians  will  finish  the 
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business,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Russians  expect 
as  much  from  us  and  our  gallant  comrades  the  French,  as 
we  do  from  them. 

'  Oh,  for  men !  '  wrote  a  private  soldier  to  me  last 
Christmas.  1  We  want  men  far  more  than  the  plum- 
puddings  that  are  being  sent  out  to  us  and  which  we 
usually  have  to  eat  cold  and  wet  ! ' 

For  fully  three  months  it  has  been  stated  in  our 
newspapers  that  the  people  of  Berlin  and  other  German 
towns  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  though 
apparently  no  stress  of  the  kind  really  exists. 

Three  months  is  a  long  time  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  ! 

The  constant  assertions  of  war  correspondents — not 
all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  write  so  indiscreetly — that  affairs 
ever  trend  favourably  for  our  arms  and  always  have  done 
so,  even  in  what  they  allude  to  as  '  our  strategic  retreat 
from  Mons  to  Paris,'  have  been  the  cause  of  prolonging 
the  war  to  a  cruel  extent  by  influencing  great  numbers  of 
would-be  recruits  from  coming  forward  !  '  Why,'  say  the 
latter, '  if  we  are  giving  the  enemy  such  a  drubbing,  do  we 
want  so  many  more  men,  when  the  boys  already  at  the 
front  are  finishing  them  off  in  such  fine  style.'  Yet,  all 
the  time,  our  Army  is  fighting  for  dear  life  in  the  trenches 
and  daily  pleading  for  the  support  of  but  one-tenth  of  the 
shirkers  now  idling  in  England  !  Again,  we  read,  though 
the  same  day  a  fearful  casualty  list  appears,  that  England 
— civilian  England  that  is — remains  quite  calm,  and  is 
ready  to  endure  any  sacrifice  !  This  is  rather  like  the 
absentee  landlord  who  wrote  to  his  Irish  agent  :  '  Tell 
them  that  if  they  shoot  you  that  won't  frighten  me.' 

But  how  about  those  who  suffer  and  die  abroad  whilst 
we  remain  so  wonderfully  calm  at  home  !  Alas  !  we 
are  much  too  calm,  and  in  parts  of  our  country,  distant 
from  military  centres,  the  calmness,  indeed  callousness, 
of  the  population  is  such  that  one  would  hardly  imagine 
that  the  worst  war  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  in 
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which  we  are  desperately  engaged,  is  raging  close  to  our 
shores  !  Will  nothing  rouse  the  people  of  the  country 
(every  man  of  them)  !  Shall  we  ever  awake  to  our  duties 
and  our  peril  and  put  off  the  lethargy  that  afflicts  those 
who  stand  and  wait  but  do  not  at  any  time  intend  to 
serve ! 


What  our  main  object  in  France  is  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  perhaps  wisely  concealed  from  us  !  What  our  actions 
are  and  have  been  for  the  past  eight  months  are  plain 
enough,  and  consist  of  advance  and  retreat,  neither  side 
definitely  gaining  anything,  neither  side  losing  anything. 
We  read  of  farm-houses  stormed,  a  small  hill  captured 
or  re-captured,  a  few  yards  or  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
ground  won  (or  lost)  and  usually  recorded  as  a  considerable 
advance  if  not  a  decisive  victory. 

But  the  next  morning,  in  much  smaller  type,  we 
probably  find  that  the  positions  captured  the  previous 
day  have  been  retaken,  though  the  enemy  lost  (This  is 
invariably  told  us.)  terribly  in  doing  so. 

What  about  our  losses  though  !  Are  they  not  terrible  ! 
Do  they  show  any  sign  of  decreasing  ! 

So  it  goes  on,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month,  both  sides  struggling  like  two  well  matched 
wrestlers,  neither  able  to  put  the  other  down,  and  all  the 
time  at  what  a  fearful  cost  to  us  in  blood  and  money  1 
How  is  it  to  finish  ?  It  will  never  finish,  at  least  not  to 
our  advantage,  unless  we  whole-heartedly  fight  as  a 
Nation  in  arms. 

Our  present  rate  of  advance,  if  advance  it  can  be 
c  ailed  indeed,  will  take  us  some  score  years  to  reach  the 
German  frontier,  and  even  if  the  sons  of  those  now 
fighting  achieve  this  much  their  progress  will  surely 
there  be  checked,  stone-walling  will  be  as  much  in  evidence 
as  ever,  and  casualties,  if  possible,  more  stupendous 
than  they  are  now. 
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No,  this  war  will  have  to  be  settled  otherwise  than  in 
defending  and  attacking  trenches  ! 

The  ignorance  of  those  people  who  glibly  talk  of  our 
marching  to  Berlin  and  there  enforcing  a  peace  is  simply 
colossal. 


Why  do  we  not  progress  against  the  enemy  in  France  ! 
Why  do  we  not  make  a  dash  forward  !  Why,  in  fact, 
do  we  not  walk  over  them  !  How  often  do  we  hear 
and  read  queries  of  this  nature  !    The  answer  is  simple. 

It  is  because  we  are  up  against  a  great  wall  of  solid 
rock,  and  so  are  the  enemy.  Either  side  might  as  well 
expect  a  line  of  their  men  extended  on  the  strand  to  walk 
against  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ! 


Very  few  of  the  accounts  we  receive  of  the  war — always 
excepting  official  ones  and  those  sent  by  the  two  or  three 
accredited  correspondents  at  the  front — have  the  least 
value,  though  the  graphic  articles  we  read  may  be  from  the 
pens  of  such  celebrities  as — '  a  distinguished  military 
expert  and  critic/  '  an  accurate  but  casual  contributor,' 
'the  uncle  of  an  unimpeachable  authority/  or,  'a  most 
exceptionally  well-informed  correspondent/ 

We  rage  furiously  over  what  we  consider  to  be  German 
lies,  and  the  false  claims  to  success  made  by  the  enemy  ; 
but  what  about  ourselves,  or  rather,  that  is,  our  news- 
papers ? 

Do  we  not  remember  many  startling  assertions  of 
great  victories  that  we  have  read  in  our  papers  and 
which  had  no  kind  of  subsequent  confirmation. 

The  '  Great  Advance  '  of  the  Allies  in  France  !  How 
often  have  we  not  been  told  that  it  has  commenced  ! 

According  to  our  newspaper  writers  it  began  early  in 
November  and  was  then  '  steady  '  '  ruthless  '  '  crushing  ' 
though  slow,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  general  forward 
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movement  along  the  whole  line  from  the  sea  to  near 
the  Rhine.  A  week  later  the  '  Great  Advance  '  was  still 
progressing  '  though  the  actual  distance  gained  was  said 
to  be  not  very  noticeable.' 

In  another  month  we  read  '  that  the  Great  Advance 
of  the  Allies  in  France,  which  we  predicted  some  weeks 
ago,  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  all  is  ready  and  every 
detail  has  been  arranged/  '  It  will  be  a  great  surprise 
to  those  journals  less  well  informed  than  ourselves  on  the 
current  state  of  military  affairs  in  France  !  ' 

A  little  later  !  '  The  Great  Advance  of  the  Allies 
is,  as  we  anticipated,  postponed,  owing  to  the  flooded 
state  of  the  country  !  ' 

Again  !  What  about  the  grand  fleet  action  in  the 
North  Sea  so  fully  described  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  papers  who  published 
the  account  of  it  !  The  dozen  or  so  ships  sunk  and  the 
ships  that  escaped,  our  own  and  our  enemies,  even 
the  approximate  losses  on  both  sides  in  officers  and 
men  ! 

All  traced  to  a  too  credulous  local  reporter  and  the 
whisky-inspired  imagination  of  some  old  long-shore- 
man who  had  heard  the  echoes  of  a  distant  thunder- 
storm reverberating  over  the  sea  ! 

Yet  this  farrago  of  nonsense  was  printed  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  kingdom  without  any  serious 
inquiry  as  to  its  truth,  or  one  thought  in  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  had  relatives  on  the  ships  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  ! 

The  result  is  that  since  the  war  commenced  it  is 
commonly  remarked,  '  We  cannot  believe  what  we  read 
in  the  papers.' 

Then  again,  the  amazing  length  of  the  columns  of 
criticism  in  which  various  self-appointed  critics  air  their 
private  opinions  of  our  Army  and  its  commanders,  of 
what  they  have  done,  are  doing,  or  should  have  done. 
For  instance,  I  read  lately  how  one  of  these  gentry, 
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presumably  at  the  front  from  his  own  account  if  not 
indeed  in  the  trenches,  but  more  likely  in  a  London 
office,  considered  that  the  Brigade  of  Guards — our 
splendid  Guards — were  chiefly  for  ornament,  but  that 
in  the  present  war  he  was  forced  to  admit  they  had 
fought  as  well  as  any  other  regiments  ! 

I  merely  give  the  above  as  an  example  of  the  many 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  which 
disgust  friends  at  home  and  fill  with  anger  their  relatives 
who  are  fighting  abroad. 

First  destroy  the  '  Contemptible  Little  Army  1  of  Sir 
John  French.  This  is  an  example  of  how  we  pounce  on 
everything  or  anything  that  pleases  our  fancy,  true 
or  untrue. 

How  we  have  rolled  our  tongues  round  this  phrase, 
mouthed  it,  quoted  it,  gloated  over  it !  It  just  suited 
us  !  Our  newspapers  continually  draw  a  moral  from 
it,  and  with  a  bang  of  the  British  fist  on  the  table,  whether 
in  tap-room  or  hall,  we  boast  ever  in  the  same  words, 
'  We  will  show  him  what  our  contemptible  little  army 
can  do/ 

But  the  words  quoted,  we  now  know,  never  came  from 
the  Kaiser  !  They  were  first  printed  in  English  news- 
papers which  declared,  without  any  evidence,  they  were 
used  by  our  arch  enemy  in  an  address  to  his  generals. 


There  is  a  sadly  too  large  class  of  the  public  who 
merely  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  the  war  and  who  scarce 
trouble  to  read  the  dry  official  dispatches  that  really 
define  the  situation. 

This  class  is  well  served  by  accounts  that  are  now  and 
then  partially  true  but  are  far  more  often  imaginative,, 
purely  imaginative  in  regard  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
battles  depicted  in  the  papers. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  eager  to  know,  day 
by  day,  hour  by  hour,  how  the  war  actually  progresses 
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and  who  sift  the  reports  of  victories  and  defeats  with  a 
rational  judgment  and  balanced  reasoning. 

These  latter  are  also  well  served  by  official  and  other 
information  passed  by  the  censor  as  correct. 

More  than  this  we  do  not  want. 

But  taken  generally,  though  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, the  contradictory  statements,  the  blazing  headlines 
recording  suppositious  victories,  and  the  eating  of  their 
own  words,  has  been  a  serious  reflection  on,  and  brought 
ridicule  to  the  majority  of  our  newspapers. 

Their  main  idea  is  to  each  outdo  his  rivals  and  thus 
obtain  an  increased  sale  by  inserting  so-called  exclusive 
intelligence  of  a  sensational  kind,  founded  on  the  feeblest 
evidence. 


The  Germans  are  certainly  a  brave  nation  and  much 
their  bravest  act — if  such  it  can  morally  be  called — has 
been  the  absolute  stifling  of  their  own  consciences  !  They 
have  put  aside  all  memories  of  the  horrors,  destruction  and 
cruelties  they  have  been  guilty  of,  just  as  if  they  never 
occurred  !  Thousands  of  outrages  of  all  kinds  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  civilised  world,  so 
long  as  honest  history  is  printed  and  read  ! 

This  bold  obliteration  of  a  troublesome  conscience  gives 
our  enemy,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  fresh  start,  a  clean 
slate,  which  enables  him  to  cry  aloud  how  good  and  long- 
suffering  he  has  been  under  the  persecution  of  a  conflict 
that  has  been  forced  upon  him  !  Yet,  all  the  time,  there 
is  evidence  beyond  question  to  prove  that  he  has  been 
zealously  preparing  for  war  for  a  generation,  and  finally 
compelled  the  world  to  wage  it  at  a  moment  that  best 
suited  his  convenience. 


What  about  international  laws,  conventions,  declara- 
tions and  so  forth  !  What  a  mockery  they  have  been,  how 
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useless  !  The  one  nation,  ourselves  for  instance,  de- 
clares it  means  to  act  honourably  and  humanely  to  its 
enemy  and  is  above  playing  shabby  tricks  by  land  or  sea. 

The  enemy  replies  '  War  is  war,  and  you  may  do  what 
you  like  as  I  care  for  no  rules  laid  down  by  a  number  of 
pompous  gentlemen  at  a  grand  Palace  of  Peace  at  the 
Hague  as  to  how  I  am  to  fight,  or  how  I  am  not  to  fight  ! 
I  shall  fight  my  own  way  and  do  my  utmost  to  beat  you., 
and  if  I  neglect  the  regulations  and  conventions  which 
you  and  I  and  others  made  in  time  of  peace,  you  are 
powerless  to  punish  me,  or  to  enforce  them.  I  laugh 
at  your  indignation  and  hurt  surprise,  and  the  more 
you  play  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  the  better  pleased  I 
shall  be  !  ' 

But  when  the  enemy  throw  all  principles  of  honour 
to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven  why  should  we  allow  him 
to  gain  an  advantage,  as  we  have  consistently  done,  by 
our  consideration,  our  ill-advised  sentimentality,  and  from 
his  point  of  view  our  very  fortunate  weakness  ! 

We  British  have  hitherto  been  rather  like  a  peaceable 
citizen  carrying  an  umbrella  who  is  threatened  by  a 
footpad  with  a  loaded  bludgeon. 

The  citizen  may  point  out  to  his  assailant  that  as  his 
only  weapon  of  defence  is  an  umbrella,  therefore  the  use 
of  a  loaded  bludgeon  is  contrary  to  fair-play  ;  but  argue 
as  he  may  our  friend  will  be  robbed  of  his  purse  all  the 
same  !  We  should  retaliate  in  every  possible  way  and  at 
once,  whether  by  means  of  gas  poisoning  or  any  other 
device  to  kill  that  we  can  invent  or  employ  !  We  must 
fight  our  enemy  with  his  own  weapons,  or  give  in  to  him 
and  hence  sacrifice  our  brave  men.  After  all  they  are  the 
ones  to  consider  and  not  the  opinions  of  soft-hearted 
fools  at  home  who  condemn  ways  and  means  of  securing 
victory  they  do  not  approve  of,  or  characterise  as  un- 
British.  It  would  be  well  if  some  of  these  critics  could 
personally  experience  a  little  poisonous  gas.  They 
might  then  change  their  views  ! 
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If  we  can  go  one  better  than  our  enemy  in  implements 
of  slaughter  we  have  a  good  chance  of  ending  the  war, 
and  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  humanity  that  is  our 
chief  object  I  imagine. 

For  goodness'  sake,  therefore/ let  us  cease  all  the 
distraught  gush  that  is  talked  and  written  about  German 
bombs  killing  and  wounding  innocent  people,  our  women, 
and  babes.  All  the  silly  sentiment  we  pour  forth  on  this 
subject  may  soothe  our  angry  feelings,  but  is  of  no  account 
whatever  with  the  enemy  !  War  can  never  be  humanised  ! 
In  our  inmost  hearts  it  is  not  so  much  that  two  or  three 
babies  have  been  bombed,  it  is  that  our  pride  is  hurt  at 
being  attacked  in  our  homes  ! 

It  is  sad,  but  there  it  is.    It  is  unavoidable. 

We  rightly  do  our  utmost  to  destroy  our  enemy  abroad 
and  may  ourselves  kill  and  injure  at  times  the  inoffensive 
for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  but  we  are  apt  to 
squeal  a  bit  too  loud  when  our  turn  comes  to  suffer 
from  bombs  and  shells  that  violate  the  supposed  sanctity 
of  our  own  shores  ! 

In  war-time  all  must  take  their  chance  of  death  and 
wounds,  even,  alas,  women  and  little  children  ! 

No  soldiers,  sailors  or  airmen,  of  what  are  known, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  civilised  nations  would  wantonly 
kill  women  and  children,  though  if  they  happen  to  be  in 
besieged  towns  or  anywhere  else  in  the  line  of  fire  their 
safety  cannot  possibly  be  arranged  for. 


What  is  our  hope,  wherein  does  it  lie  ! 

1.  In  universal  service  and,  as  a  result,  the  same 
overwhelming  force  on  land  as  we  now  have  at  sea. 

2.  By  a  closer  blockade  at  sea,  one  that  will  really 
starve  our  enemy  in  food,  and  to  some  extent  in  material 
for  munitions  of  war  !  Though  I  write  of  starvation, 
such  might  not  cause  the  death  of  one  man,  woman  or 
child,  but  the  very  prospect  of  an  imminent  scarcity  of 
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food  would  surely  entail  a  collapse  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents  ! 

We  can  do  this.  Then  why  not  do  it  !  We  ought 
to  have  treated  the  enemy  in  this  way  long  ago.  He 
would  starve  every  one  of  us  to-morrow  if  he  could,  and 
is  now  exerting  all  his  energies  to  this  purpose. 

At  all  events  we  have  made  a  start  by  declaring  a  so- 
called  blockade  of  Germany,  if  not  a  very  efficient  one, 
though  why  on  earth  we  did  not  act  in  this  way — especially 
in  regard  to  cotton,  which  means  gunpowder — many 
months  ago  is  incomprehensible !  By  curtailing  the 
length  of  the  war,  however  long  it  may  last,  what 
thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  saved  ! 

We  are  not  waging  an  old-fashioned  contest  of 
bowing  and  scraping  and  you  fire  first  gentlemen 
please. 

It  is  a  war  of  tooth  and  nail,  a  war,  as  carried  out  by 
our  enemy,  of  the  most  savage  and  unpitying  kind,  and  in 
this  manner  we  shall  have  also  to  fight  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion  !  Our  boasted  system  of  consideration  and 
playing  the  game  (a  very  foolish  term  in  warfare)  is  all 
very  well  but  only  if  our  opponents  act  in  a  similar  way, 
otherwise  it  is  so  many  points  against  us  ! 


Long  previous  to  the  present  war  we  were  warned  by 
military  experts,  (never  by  ministers  though  some  of 
them  were  well  aware  of  our  imminent  danger,)  especially 
by  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  that  a  very  large — very  large 
for  us  that  is — standing  army  was  absolutely  essential  to 
our  safety.  In  times  of  peace  our  country,  unless  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as,  of  course,  it  should  have  been,  but  never  was, 
would  not  have  considered  the  formation  and  cost  of  an 
army  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  one  we  now  require,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  people  of  Britain,  generally, 
neither  expected  nor  discussed,  nor  were  told  that  such  a 
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— to  them — impossible  event  as  war  on  their  part  with 
a  great  Continental  nation  could  occur. 


As  to  aliens,  will  our  authorities  never  realise  that 
once  a  German  always  a  German,  and  that  a  German 
alien  merely  becomes  naturalised  because  it  suits  him  to 
do  so,  either,  and  more  often,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country 
by  spying,  or  through  temporary  trade  or  personal 
reasons  ! 

Naturalised  Germans,  whether  millionaires  or  pork- 
butchers,  are  our  bitter  enemies  at  heart,  always  were 
and  always  will  be,  and  are  now  more  so  than  ever.  They 
would,  one  and  all,  work  body  and  soul  for  our  downfall 
if  the  chance  came  to  them,  and  that  this  chance  may 
come  some  day  is  their  constant  inmost  prayer  ! 

We  have  many  of  them  at  large  in  prohibited  districts. 
We  even  respect  them  and  point  out  that  they  have 
English  wives  and  English  shops,  and  are  engaged  in 
English  houses  of  business  !  In  our  innocence  we  talk 
of  them  as  being  almost  as  British  as  ourselves  !  Honest 
fellows  !  at  least  till  their  chance  comes  of  shouldering 
a  rifle  against  us.  To  avoid  inconvenience  what  delight- 
ful warm-hearted  letters  they  are  just  now  sending  to 
our  newspapers  to  explain  how  dearly  they  love  us  and 
how  devoted  they  are  to  our  King  and  our  country,  all 
of  which  nonsense  we  swallow  without  question  ! 


The  Fleet  !  There  are  still  a  set  of  critics,  not  a 
large  set  fortunately,  or  so  large  a  one  as  formerly,  who 
inquire  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers  how  it 
is  that  our  Fleet  does  not  do  more  than  it  is  doing,  some- 
thing at  once  of  some  kind,  something  immediate  and 
drastic  !  though  what  this  something  should  be  they 
are  incapable  of  suggesting  ! 

They  talk  of  our  Fleet  as  if  it  was  safely  sleeping  in 
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land-locked  harbours  and  do  not  in  the  least  realise 
the  ever  strenuous,  dangerous,  and  desperately  hard 
and  anxious  life  our  seamen  of  all  ranks  have  endured 
day  and  night  for  nearly  a  year  ! 

Though  our  Army  is  doing  its  best  and  doing  it 
gloriously,  yet  our  Fleet  is  doing  even  more  than  our  Army 
towards  finishing  the  war.  What  would  be  our  position 
now  if  it  were  not  for  the  superiority  of  our  Fleet  ! 

Our  commerce  would  be  destroyed,  as  is  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  we  should  have  been  starved  or  invaded 
months  ago. 

We  should  have  been  on  our  knees,  striving,  without 
success,  to  escape  a  humiliating  and  ruinous  peace. 

Let  the  critics  of  the  Navy,  of  its  men,  ships,  guns, 
and  strategy,  criticise  as  they  may  and  emphasise  how 
greatly  they  would  like  to  see  our  Fleet  engage  the 
enemy  in  grand  action,  anyhow,  anywhere  ! 

They  would  be  the  first  to  scream  out  if  we  lost  some 
of  our  best  ships  in  an  inconclusive  battle,  and  would  then 
want  to  know  how  it  could  possibly  happen  that  one 
British  dreadnought  was  unable  to  sink  at  least  three 
German  ones  ! 


There  are  a  class  among  us  of  mealy-mouthed  politi- 
cians and  others  who  declare  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything,  anything,  rather  than  encourage  compulsory 
service  in  our  islands.  Let  them  eat  their  words.  It 
would  be  brave  and  patriotic  of  them  to  do  so  and  to 
acknowledge  their  error.  They  object  on  principle. 
They  do  not  want  us,  they  say,  to  become  a  military 
nation,  which,  by  the  way,  the  sooner  we  are,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  the  better  for  us  !  What  do  they 
want  ?  Do  they  wish  to  sacrifice  their  country  ?  Surely 
not  !  Hang  their  principles,  and  hang  one  of  them  too 
every  time  matters  go  ill  with  us,  for  they  are  nothing 
but  traitors  to  the  land  they  live  in,  in  that  they 
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would  prolong  its  misery  and  risk  its  destruction  when 
by  means  of  conscription,  and  the  vast  increase  of  men 
conscription  would  entail,  all  risk  of  the  kind  might  be 
avoided.  They  never  cease  to  explain  that,  from  their 
point  of  view,  the  business  houses  of  our  islands,  large 
and  small,  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  as  well  as  all 
trades,  would  be  disorganised  by  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  service.  But  if  our  enemy  conquers,  all 
trade  will  be  disorganised  tenfold  in  comparison  to  what 
conscription  would  cause.  It  is  notable  that  these 
conscientious  objectors  to  compulsory  service  are  quite 
unable  to  suggest  how  we  are  to  gain  victory  without 
its  aid  !  We  cannot,  it  is  clear,  beat  our  enemy,  as 
he  should  be  beat,  that  is  to  his  knees,  without  an  immense 
increase  of  righting  men  and  munition  producers,  and  how 
we  are  to  obtain  these  men  without  legal  force  the  con- 
scientious objector  fails  to  enlighten  us  !  The  fact  is 
he  has  no  alternative  scheme  ! 

Thirkleby  Park,  Thirsk. 
June  1915. 
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